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# and incidents 
have a better 
claim to a 
place in our 
national Val- 
halla. Of the 
great actors, 
in the earliest 
my stage, some 
are Romans, 
or preachers and missionaries from other parts of Italy; 
but they made themselves the spiritual fathers of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, and are ever to be considered as 
a part of our ancestry. It would be most difficult to 
find such a series of stories beautiful in themselves 
and suggestive of the highest art. The genius of the 
great painters of Italy was but too frequently employed 
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upon inferior legends. They had not in their volumi- 
nous hagiology subjects like those we find in our early 
religious annals, and which we would recommend to 
the attention of our rising schoc!] of art. Instead of 
the picture of the “old man haif blind”’—* this man 
of infinite remembrance”—which Spenser places at 
the head of his legendary and fabulous gallery, the 
picture of Bede “the Venerable” ought to head and 
open the present series, for it was this rare monk who 
collected the subjects and materials; and without the 
writings of Bede we should know next to nothing of 
the early history of our church or of the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the island. 

Bede or Beda was born about the year 675 on the 
lands which afterwards belonged to the two abbeys 
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of St. Peter and St. Paul in the bishopric of Durham, 
near the mouth of the river Tyne. At seven years of 
age he was taken into the monastery of St. Peter at 
Jarrow to be educated for a priest. After twelve years 
of diligent study he took deacon’s orders, and eleven 
years after that period, or when he was in his thirtieth 
ear, he was ordained a priest. His fame now reached 
me, and he was invited by Pope Sergius to repair 
to that city in order to assist in the promulgation of 
certain points of ecclesiastical discipline. But Bede, 
loving study better than travel, and being strongly 
attached to his own cell and quiet monastery, declined 
the invitation, and remained at Jarrow to make him- 
self master of all the learning which was then acces- 
sible, and to write the ecclesiastical history of the 
English nation. The materials within his reach con- 
sisted of a few chronicles, and a few annals preserved 
in different religious houses; but he had also access 
to living prelates and other churchmen, some of whom 
had been principal actors in a part of the events and 
scenes he had to describe, while others inherited from 
their own fathers all the traditionary lore relating to 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon people, and more 
particularly of that part of the nation which was set- 
tled to the north of the Humber. Hence we find that 
Bede's narrative is fullest when he treats of the intro- 
duction and establishment of Christianity in Northum- 
bria. He lived so near to the time that his history has 
much of the charm of a contemporary narrative. The 
date of his birth was within eighty years after the first 
landing of Augustin, and within half a century of the 
date assigned to the conversion of the Northumbrian 
king Edwin. He must have known, in his youth, per- 
sons who were living at the time of that conversion, 
and many that were alive when King Oswald revived 
the Christian faith and brought the monks from Iona 
to Lindisfarne. He ay <a his ecclesiastical history 
(if we may apply the term publication to the very 
limited means which then existed of making a literary 
work known) about the year 734; but previously to 
this he had written and put forth many other books 
and treatises. His whole life indeed appears to have 
been absorbed by his literary labours. We would 
— the monk in his solitary cell overlooking the 
‘yne and the dark and stormy ocean; or let that lat- 
ticed window be closed and take him by night, seated 
at a broad table, surrounded by his antique books and 
parchments, lighted by a cresset-lamp of the oldest 
monastic form, or bya torch or thick candle such as 
King Alfred used after him, and holding in his honest 
right hand the pen which is writing imperishable 
words. 

Bede’s health gave way under his incessant Jabour ; 
but sickness and pain and the depressing influence of 
a confirmed asthma could not stop his pen. He died 
working. And here we have another picture for our 
Valhalla. He was most anxious to finish two of his 
incomplete works, the one being a translation of 
St. John’s Gospel into the Saxon lan Stretched 
on his pallet and unable to write with his own hand, 
he employed Wilberch, a young monk of the house, 
to write under his dictation. While thus occupied 
he grew worse and very weak, The young monk, 
observing this, said—‘“ There remains now only 
one chapter to do; but it seems difficult to you to 
speak.” The dying man answered—“ It is easy; take 
your pen, dip it in the ink, and write as fast as you 
can.” About nine o’clock Bede sent for some of his 
brethren to divide among them a little incense and 
a few other things of small value which he kept in a 
chest in his cell. The young man Wilberch then said 
—** Master, there is now but one sentence wanting.” 
“ Write on,” said Bede, “and write fast!” The young 
monk did his best, and soon said—* Now, master, it 
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is finished.” —Bede replied—* Thou hast said the truth 
—consummatum est! So take up my head, for I would 
sit opposite to the _— where I have been wont to 
pray.” Being seated according to his desire upon the 
floor of his cell, he said—“Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost”—and he 
breathed his last breath with the last of these words. 
This, according to the most generally received opinion, 
happened on the 26th day of May in the year 735, 
when he was in the sixtieth year of his age. The 
monks buried his body in the church of his own mo- 
nastery at Jarrow; but long after his death his bones 
were removed to Durham Cathedra! and placed in the 
same coffin or chest with those of St. Cuthbert. The 
church of Rome canonized him and conferred on him 
the name of “The Venerable.” The name, at least, 
has been ratified by all succeeding ages. 

Bede’s ecclesiastical history contains a long series 
of striking and picturesque narratives proper for the 
historical painter. 

The first grandly picturesque story is familiar to all, 
and has often been painted—though never yet as it 
ought to be painted. Gregory, a Roman monk, of a 
noble family which traced its origin from the time of 
the imperial Ceesars, when Rome was mistress of the 
world, one day into the slave-market, which is 
situated at the end of the ancient Forum. Here he is 
struck by the sight of some young slaves from Britain, 
who are publicly exposed for sale, even like the cattle 
that are selling in another part of the Forum or great 
market-place. The children have bright complexions 
and fair long hair; their forms are beautiful, the inno- 
cence of their look is most touching. Gregory eagerly 
asks from what distant country they come, and being 
told that they are Angles the pious father says they 
would be Angels if they were but Christians. He 
throws back his cow] and stands looking at them, and 
the children look at him, while some slave-dealers 
close at hand are chaffering with their customers, or 
inviting purchasers by extolling the fine proportions 
and the beauty of the young Northern slaves. There 
is contrast, there is action, there is es to make 
a grand and moving picture. The locality and its 
accessories are sublime. The Capitol of ancient Rome 
and the Tarpeian Rock are in full sight; the Coliseum 
shows its lofty walls at a short distance ; the magnifi- 
cent columns of the Temple of Jupiter Stator come 
within the picture, and there are other ruins of a sub- 
lime character. It is but the end of the sixth century, 
and many ancient buildings are comparatively perfect 
now, though destined to disappear in the course of 
succeeding centuries, and to leave it matter of doubt 
and speculation as to where stood the Temple of Con- 
cord, where the Temple of the Penates or Household 
Gods, where the Temple of Victory, where the arches 
of Tiberius and Severus, and where the other temples, 
arches, and columns that are known to have crowded 
the Forum and the spots surrounding it. As thin 
are, we see the decay of Paganism and the establish- 
ment of Christianity upon its ruins. The hee res 
which are entire, are converted into churches: there 
is a crucifix on the highest part of the Capitol; there 
is a procession of monks passing along the edge of 
the Tarpeian Rock ; the firm set columns erected to 
that Jupiter whose faith could not stand are crowned 
with crosses—the cross of Christ shows itself every- 
where, on the summits of — over the crowns of 
triumphal arches, and upon all of the seven hills that 
are in sight. The painter cannot paint all this, but 


he can choose from among these grand and touching 
objects, and some image of the whole ought to be ia 
his mind ere he —— to work. Gregory quits the 
slave-market solemnly musing upon the means of car- 
rying the knowledge of divine truth to the distant and 
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savage land which gave birth to these fair children. 
Shortly after he determines to be himself the missionary 
and apostle of the Anglo-Saxons. He even sets off on 
the journey ; but his friends, thinking that he is going 
to a certain death among barbarians, induce the pope 
to command his return. A few years pass away, and 
the monk Gregory becomes Pope Gregory, and head 
of the Christian world, although he will only style 
himself Servus Servorum Domini, or Servant of the 
Servants of the Lord. Men call him “The Great,” 
and great is he in his humility and devotion and gene- 
rosity of soul. He lives in as simple a style as 
when he was a poor monk; he is averse to persecu- 
tion, holding that heretics and even Jews are to 
be treated with lenity, and are to be converted not 
by persecution but by persuasion. The wealth which 
begins to flow in to the Roman See he employs in 
bettering the condition of the poor, in erecting churches 
and in sending out missionaries to reclaim the heathen. 
He cannot go himself to the land of those fair- 
haired children, but now he sends Augustin, prior of 
the convent of St. Andrews at Rome, and forty monks 
as missionaries to England. Augustin and his com- 
panions make the coast of Kent, and after many dan- 
gers, and fears, and misgivings—for the Anglo-Saxons 
had been represented to them as the most stubborn and 
most ferocious of the human species—they land in 
the isle of Thanet. Ethelbert the King of Kent is 
a pagan and worshipper of Odin—one who believes 
that the pleasures of Heaven, or of some future state 
of existence, consist of fighting all day and feasting 
and drinking all night; but his beautiful wife Bertha, 
a native of some part of the country which we now 
call France, is a Christian, and has brought with her 
from her own country a few holy men who reprobate 
but are afraid of attacking the sanguinary Scan- 
dinavian faith and idolatry. * These timid priests have 
built or restored a little church outside the walls of 
Canterbury; but it is overshadowed by a pagan tem- 

le, wherein is the rude image not of a God of Peace, 

ut of a God of War and destruction; and the 
foreigners fear that their humble little church will 
soon be destroyed by the Pagan priests. But Augustin 
arrives, and invites King Ethelbert to hear the glad 
tidings of salvation, the mild voice of the Gospel. 
The priests of bloody Odin and of the murderous 
Thor apprehend conjuration and magic, and advise the 
king to meet the missionaries not under a roof but in 
the open air, where magic _— will be less dan- 
gerous in their operation. Ethelbert, with Queen Bertha 
by his side, goes forth to one of the pleasant Kentish 
hills commanding a view of the flowing ocean, which the 
monks have crossed : his Warriors and his pagan priests 
stand round the king; and there is a solemn expectant 
silence until the music of many mingled harmonious 
voices is heard, and Augustin and his forty companions 
are seen advancing in solemn processional order, sing- 
ing the psalms and anthems of Rome. The foremost 
monk in the procession carries a large silver crucifix. 
Another monk carries a banner on which is painted a 
picture of the Redeemer. The heart of Ethelbert is 
touched by the music and by the venerable, devout 
aspect of the strangers. By means of an interpreter, 
whose heart and soul are in the office, Augustin briefly 
expounds to the king the nature of the Christian faith, 
and implores Ethelbert to receive the holiest and only 
true religion, and permit him ‘to preach and teach it 
to his subjects. The king listens in rapt attention, 
never once taking his eyes from off the missionary ; 
the queen blesses the day and happy hour ; the priests 
of Odin seem perplexed and irritated ; but the stal- 
wart warriors leaning on their long, broad swords, or 
on their ponderous battle-axes, look for the most part 
as if they would inquire farther, and gladly hear the 
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wonderful words of the stranger again. Here are no 
antique temples, or columns, or arches, no Capitol or 
Forum with their mighty remembrances, no Coliseum 
as at the Eternal City; but there flows in sight the 
everlasting sea: these green hills of Kent are more 
beautiful than the seven hills of Rome, and there are 
woods and streams (woods which have been the temples 
of Druidism) near to the scene of the conference ; and 
there is bright sunlight upon the scene, and a glorious 
summer-sky overhead; a sky not of one uniform un- 
spotted blue, like that of Italy, but having its variety 
of tints, and even a few fleecy clouds, and being ren- 
dered thereby several degrees more picturesque and 
poetical. The Saxon king is more than half-con- 
verted; but he thinks it needful to be cautious. He 
says he has no thought of forsaking the gods of his 
fathers; but since the purposes of the strangers are 
good, and their promises inviting, they shall be suffered 
to instruct his people; none shal] raise the hand of 
violence against them, and they shall not know want, 
for the land is a Jand of plenty, and he, the King of 
Kent and Bretwalda of all the Saxon princes, will 
supply the monks with food and drink and lodging. 
Upon this Augustin and his companions fall again into 
order of procession, and direct their steps, solemn and 
slow, towards the neighbouring city of Canterbury, 
chaunting their anthems as they go. They reach the 
ancient city, and as they enter it in the midst of a 
wondering crowd, they sing with a holy and a cheerful 
note—* Hallelujah! hallelujah! may the wrath of the 
Lortl be turned from this city and from this holy 
place!” 
“ For ever hallowed be this morning fair, 
Blest be the unconscious shore on which ye tread, 
And blest the Silver Cross, which ye, instead 
Of martial banner, in procession bear ; 
The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 
The pictured Saviour!—By Augustine led, 
They come—and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 
Sung for themselves, and those whom they would free ! 
Rich conquest waits them: the tempestuous sea 
Of ignorance that ran so rough and high, 
And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 
These good men humble by a few bare words, 
And calm with fear of God’s divinity.” * 

The work of conversion proceeds rapidly and smoothly. 
The Italians find the poor Anglo-Saxons of Kent 
rather gentle and docile than ferocious; many gladly 
renounce a creed of blood and hatred for a pallens of 
peace and love ; the baptisms become numerous ; and 
at last, on the day of Pentecost, King Ethelbert himself 
yields to the arguments of the missionaries. and the 
entreaties of his wife, and is baptized. On the ensuing 
Christmas ten thousand of the people follow the 
example of the king. Pope Gregory is transported 
with joy when these tidings reach Rome; he. writes an 
exulting letter to Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
giving an account of the success of his missionaries 
“‘in the most remote parts of the world ;” and he forth- 
with appoints Augustin to be primate of all England 
as well as Archbishop of Canterbury. Such is the 
origin of our church as related by the venerable Bede. 

Pope Gregory soon sends more labourers to work in 
80 promising a vineyard ; and every Italian monk or 
missionary is qualified to teach the uncivilized Saxons 
in matters temporal as well as spiritual, to instruct 
them in agriculture and in many useful arts. Melitus, 
Justus, the successful Paulinus, and many others, arrive 


from Rome, and they bring with them, vessels and 
vestments for the altar, copes, crucifixes, relies, and 
for the Archbishop Augustin a splendid pall. A great 


church, dedicated by the name of Christ-Church, 
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begins to raise its head within the walls of Canter- 
bury ; a spacious house is built close by for the ac- 
commodation of the monks; and from this spot the 
missionaries go forth into the wealds of Kent and to 

ions far beyond them to preach and teach. 

he progress of the faith in the more northern parts 
of the island is for a long time slow and uncertain, and 
there are backslidings and relapses in the south; but 
from the first day of the landing of Augustin the de- 
struction of the Scandinavian idolatry is secured. 
Within seven years a Christian church is erected in the 
city of London, upon the spot where the Romans had 
built a temple to Diana, and the church is dedicated to 
St. Paul, and shall never cease to be a Christian church 
and the centre of many churches dedicated to Christ 
and the apostles and saints. There are many saints 
but few martyrs among our first missionaries —martyr- 
dom does not blend very much with our church his- 
tory until two or three centuries later, when the land 
is overrun by fierce Danes and Norwegians, who are 
fanatics in the faith of Odin, deaf to the gentle voice of 
the Gospel, and even blind to the miracles which are 
exhibited for their conversion. But not so are the 
Saxons with whom Gregory’s missionaries have to 
deal. Even in the savage north we find but few mar- 
tyrs, albeit Penda, Edilfred, and a few other kings 
of Northumbria and of Mercia, set themselves against 
the promulgation of the Gospel, and carry on cruel 
wars against the converted states. : 

The life of Edwin, under whom Christianity is in- 
troduced and established in the north, offers more than 
one noble picture. It is scarcely ible to separate 
the legendary and the miraculous from the true; but 
the painter or the poet has nothing to do with any 
such analysis or separation; and we have already 
given the good grounds upon which such subjects are 
admissible into our Valhalla. Edwin in his youth is 
deprived of his kingdom of Deira by his neighbour 
Edilfred of Bernicia, who joins his states to his own, 
and thus establishes his rule over the whole of 
Northumbria. The dis Edwin, who as yet 
is not converted to Christianity, wanders from court 
to court in a vain search after a peaceful asylum. The 
far-reaching arm of the Northumbrian tyrant strikes 
him wherever he goes, and even behind the ere 
of the Welsh mountains. At last the royal wanderer 
seeks shelter with King Redwald in East Anglia, and 
begins to hope that he has put himself out of the 
reach of Edilired ; but while Edwin is sitting on the 
hearth of King Redwald, a messenger arrives from his 
implacable foe, who has discovered his present retreat, 
and who threatens Redwald with war and destruction 
unless he immediately give up ve ipssg Redwald, 
who knows the extent of Edilfred’s power to do 
mischief, is so terrified at this message, that he resolves 
to disrega:d the sacred laws of hospitality, and to give 
up Edwin to chains and death. But one of Edwin's 
faithful companions, of whom he has some few with 
him in the court of Redwald who never shrink from 
his adversity, discovers the iniquitous intention, and 
about the first hour of night comes to Edwin's cham- 
ber, and calling him forth, for better security, reveals 
to him his great danger, and offers him his sword and 
his aid to escape therefrom. Edwin, who has already 
tun all over the island, and who now knows not 
whither to betake himself, thanks his kind friend, but 
declures that he will fly no more—that he is weary of 
his life, and will fain die where he is. The friend de- 
parts; and in this gloomy spirit of resignation Edwin 
sits down on a great Stone outside the gate of King 
Redwald’s palace, from which wipe sounds of joy 
and festivity, and flashes of light thrown out by the 


blaging fire and the rude pine-torehes. Thus the ex- 
pelled young King of Deira sits all alone with his face 
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muffled in his mantle—sits upon that big, hard, cold 
stone, which is not harder and colder than the heart of 
the world to him: he has not so much as the attend- 
ance of a dog; yet he once had one of the broadest 
kingdoms of the Saxon heptarchy, and was called King 
of Men. This world now seems to offer him nothing 
but a bloody grave; and the creed in which he has 
been suckled, making no allowance for human weak- 
ness or for misfortune, has nothing but shame to offer 
to the man who does not die victorious, or at the least 
in battle. But lo! about the dead of night the tall 
po of a man, in dark vestments, is seen by the light 
of the waning moon. Neither by countenance nor by 
habit is this man known to the forlorn prince; but 
Edwin sees that the countenance, though solemn, is 
benign and compassionate. The stranger speaks, and 
after salutation made, says, ‘“‘ Why, at this hour, when 
all others are at rest, dost thou alone so sadly sit waking 
on a cold stone?” Edwin, who cannot readily believe 
that the world contains one that will comfort him, 
asks the stranger what his sitting within doors or 
without concerns him? The stranger replies, with an 
unaltered sweetness of voice and countenance, “ Think 
not that who thou art, or why sitting here upon the 
cold stone, or what danger hangs over thee, is to me 
unknown! But what wouldest thou promise to that 
man, who ever would befriend thee, and Icad thee out 
of these troubles, and persuade Redwald to continue 
oY friend instead of delivering thee up to thy foe 
Edilfred?” “All that I am able to promise, or shall 
ever be able to do,” quoth Edwin. “And what,” says 
the stranger, “‘ what wouldest thou do if I should truly 
promise thee the destruction of thine enemies and the 
possession of thy kingdom, and a fame and power 
greater than hath been possessed by any English king 
that hath been before thee?” “J should not doubt,” 
uoth Edwin, “to be answerably grateful.” A third 
time the mysterious midnight visitant propounds a 
prephetie question :—“ And if he who procured thee 
such blessings should truly foretell to thee what is to 
come ina better world than this, and should give thee, 
for the security of thy life and fortunes, such counsels 
as none of thy father and kindred ever heard, wouldest 
thou follow them? And dost thou now promise to 
hearken to his counsel and follow it?” The face of 
Edwin brightens, and he stands erect and elate, as he 
says that the man who conferred upon him such in- 
estimable benefits should evermore be his sole coun- 
sellor and guide. The stranger now lays his right 
hand on Edwin’s discrowned head, and says, “‘ When 
this sign shall next come upon thee, oh! remember 
this time of night and this discourse! remember this 
cold stone, and this thy present loneliness, and then 
turn thy mind to keep the promises that thou hast made 
here!” And with these words, and with a heavenly 
smile, the stranger disappears, as if he has vanished 
into air, and Edwin feels that he must have been 
talking, not with a mortal man, but with some blessed 
spirit. But the very next instant his faithful friend 
comes forth from King Redwald’s palace to seck him, 
and to give him joyful intelligence. The timid Red- 
wald has been awakened to shame and roused to 
courage by the remonstrances of his high-minded 
queen, and so he hath determined rather to brave the 
vengeance of Edilfred than give up his royal but un- 
fortunate and helpless guest. ‘“ Therefore,” says the 
faithful friend, ‘‘ rise from that cold stone, and come 
unfearingly into the palace; for the bloody ambassa- 
dors are dismissed, and Redwald the king will defend 
thee against all enemies!” 
Edwin goes into the palace, and meat and drink are 
pieced before him. When the blue buffalo-horn, the 
inking-cup of the Saxons, hath gone its round, Ed- 
win an Redwald deliberate upon the means of con- 
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ducting the war against the tyrant of Northumbria. 
They resolve to anticipate his attack; and shortly 
after, with an army suddenly raised, they surprise 
Edilfred, who is little dreaming of invasion, and defeat 
him and slay him in a great battle near to the east side 
of the river Idle, on the Mercian border. 

In brief space of time Edwin becomes king of all 
Northumbria, or of all the country of England which 
lies beyond the broad Humber. He is the best, as 
well as the most eminent, of all the kings of the Saxon 
heptarchy, showing in the acts of his government and 
at his high-tide of prosperity how greatly he has bene- 
fited by the lessons taught Rice by adversity. But he 
is still unconverted. His friend King Redwald has 
made a compromise by erecting one altar to Christ 
and another to his idols ; but Edwin, as yet, perseveres 
in the faith of his ancestors. After reigning nine 

ears, the great King of Northumbria seeks in marriage 
Eihelberes, the fair daughter of the late Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, the convert of Augustin. The princess 
is a good Christian, and her brother Eadbald says to 
Edwin’s ambassadors that a Christian may not marry 
an idolater. King Edwin makes reply that the fair 

rincess, and whatever attendants she may bring with 

er across the Humber from Kent, shall be allowed 
the free exercise of their religion; and furthermore 
he promises, upon the word of a king, that if, upon 
mature examination, he finds the religion of his wife 
holier and better than his ewn, he will embrace it. 
The Kentish monarch yields, and the affianced maiden 
sets out on her Jong journey. Divers good Christians 
follow her, but her chief spiritual guardian is the ve- 
nerable Italian monk Paulinus, one of the last of the 
missionaries whom Pope Gregory had sent to assist 
Augustin. Paulinus neglects no opportunity of plant- 
ing the Gospel in the north; but although the queen 
aids him, and the king offers no opposition, his pro- 
gress is slow, and his prospect discouraging. But in 
the following year one of the two kings of the West 
Saxons, envious of the greatness which the once house- 
less wanderer has attained unto, dispatches a swords- 
man to assassinate him. It is Easter Sunday, the joy- 
fullest and holiest of all Sabbaths, and King Edwin 
with his court is at his stately house upon the bank of 
the river Derwent. The desperate assassin presents 
himself under pretence of delivering a message from 
the king his master, and while Edwin is conferring 
with him, he draws forth a poisoned dagger, and raises 
his arm to strike; but at this instant Lilla, that faithful 
attendant, with an unhesitating loyalty throws himself 
between the king and the murtherer, and abandons 
his whole body to the blow. So long is the dagger, 
and so strong the blow, that the poisoned weapon 
passes through the man to the king's person, and in- 
flicts a wound not to be slighted. The assassin is en- 
compassed and cut to pieces; but before he dies he 
kills another of the king’s attendants. Paulinus now 
presents himself to Edwin, who is suffering from his 
wound, and obtains from him the promise that if 
Christ cure his wound, and give him victory over the 
enemy who hath so barbarously and treacherously 
sought his life, he will become a Christian ; and as a 
pledge, he allows the infant daughter which Ethel- 
berga hath borne him a short space before to receive 
Christian baptism. Twelve converts are baptized 
with Edwin's daughter; but although Edwin goes 
to the wars in the country of the West Saxons, 
and returns victoriously, he still hesitates about 
casting off the faith which was professed by his own 
father and by all his ancestors, and which is still pro- 
fessed by nearly all his own subjects. Perhaps he dreads 
vevolt—perhaps his reason hath not yet been fully con- 
vinced. He is in this state of indecision, and sitting 
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Paulinus comes boldly up to him, and laying his right 
hand on his head, says—*Oh king, dost thou remem- 
ber this sign, and the engagement it betokeneth ?” 
Then flash across the mind of Edwin, the palace of 
King Redwald, and the cold stone, and the sad des- 
pie night, and then the spiritual visiting; and 
orthwith he trembles, rises in amaze and awe, and 
falls prostrate at the feet of the Christian missionary. 
“ Behold,” says Paulinus, as he raises him from the 
earth, “ behold how God hath delivered thee from all 
thine enemies and restored thee to thy kingdom, and 
to much more than thou then desiredst? Then, per- 
form now what long since thou didst promise, and 
receive the doctrine and faith which I bring unto 
thee, and which to thy temporal, will add an eternal 
felicity!” 

Edwin is converted from this moment, and solemniy 
engages to keep with Paulinus all the promises he had 
made to the nocturnal visitant. But he is a politic 
ruler, preferring gentle conviction to force, and before 
proceeding to the baptismal font he calls together a 
great assembly of his nobles and the priests of Odin, 
in order that they may peacefully discuss the new doc- 
trines of love and peace, and compare them with the 
bloody creed which hath heretofore been their faith. 
The lords, warriors, and priests, assemble in a great 
hall near the river Swale. The great Northumbrian 
monarch, with his crown on his head, frankly awows 
his own sentiments, and requests each priest and lord 
here present to deliver his opinion with the same free- 
dom. Coifi the high-priest speaks first, after the king, 
and great is the astonishment of most of the ets 
when he declares that the gods whom they had hitherto 
worshipped are worthless and utterly useless. ‘‘ None,” 
says the high-priest, “hath served them with greater 
zeal than I have done, yet other men have prospered 
in the world far more than I have done. Therefore am 
I willing and ready to give a trial to this new religion.” 
But next to Coifi the high-priest there rises a man of 
a nobler aspect, and the words he delivers are in a less 
worldly and a wiser and purer spirit. Exquisite are 
they as reported by the venerable monk of Jarrow. 

“The present life of man, O king, seems to me, in 
comparison of that life which is unknown to us, like 
to a sparrow swiftly flying through the room, well- 
warmed with the fire made in the midst of it, wherein 
you sit at suppe* in the winter nights, with command- 
ers and counsellors, whilst the storms of rain and 
snow prevail abroad : the sparrow, I say, flying in at 
one door, and iamediately out at another, whilst he is 
within is not affected by the winter storm; but after a 
very brief interval of what is to him fair weather and 
safety, he immediately vanishes out of your sight, 
returning from one winter to another. So this life of 
man appears for a moment; but of what went before, 
or what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant. If, there- 
fore, this new doctrine contains something more 
certain, it seems justly to deserve to be followed.”* _ 
[Here we have, in addition to a familiar but beauti 
ful illustration of an argument, a most striking picture 
of ancient manners. The kingly hall is rough and 
rude in its magnificence; the fire is burning on a 
hearth in the middle of the room, and there must be a 
great aperture above it to allow the smoke to re 
through; the tables or stools at which the king and his 
great men are feasting, are drawn round the fire, and 
the aperture in the roof and the open doors, throngs 
which the sparrow can flit, admit the roaring of the 
wintry winds and the pattering of the rain and the 
sight of the noiseless snow. ] 

When the Northumbrian noble ceases to speak, the 
* Mr. Wordsworth has versified the text of Bede in a beautiful 
and well-known sonnet, but which is scarcely so beautiful as the 





one day alone in his chamber, lost in thought, when 





original in plain prose. 
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Italian missionary is called in to expound more fully 
the doctrines of the Christian faith. It is the high- 
priest Coifi that leads Paulinus into the assembly and 
entreats him to proceed. The missionary with the up- 
raised cross in his hand explains the Gospel, with its 
doctrine of peace and good-will upon earth, and its as- 
sured promises of immortality; and while he speaks 
all present are as silent as statues and gaze at him 
with wondering eyes. The fierce Northumbrians are 
softened and convinced, and then there goes a cry 
round the assembly that the God of the stranger must 
be the only true God, and that their own idols and 
blood-stained altars must down ! 

“ But who,” exclaims King Edwin, “ will be the first 
to overturn them and desecrate the temples?” “That 
will I do,” says Coifi the high-priest, “and who more 
properly than myself can destroy those things which I 
worshipped through ignorance, for an example to all 
others, through the wisdom which is now given me by 
the true God?” And forthwith Coifi throws off his 
priestly robe, calls for arms, which the Saxon priests 
are forbidden to wield, and for a horse, which they are 
not permitted to mount; and being both armed and 
mounted, he gallops forth among the amazed multi- 
tudes, who, not having heard the preaching of Pauli- 
nus, think that their high-priest is gone distracted. 

Not far from the place of Fauee — — a 

eat pagan temple, stark and r as the gods to 
«wad it Is dedicated. Within the temple stand grim 
and uncouth statues, or huge mis-shapen stones and 
blocks intended to represent the gigantic Odin with 
his mighty sword, and Thor with his mighty hammer, 
and Frea the wife of Odin with her terrible mace, and 
other gods and goddesses with their savage attributes. 
The fane is guarded round about by several inclosures 
of stone pa wood; but its strongest guard is the 

pular belief that none can offer it insult and live. 

et Coifi, careering on the royal steed, goes straight 
to this most holy spot, dashes through all the enclo- 
sures, dashes into the fane, and there with all his 
might burls a spear at the idols, and by this act dese- 
crates the place for ever. And yet Coifi lives and 
breathes—nay, he sits triumphantly upon the king’s 
horse, and his face is not more triumphant than it is 
joyous and happy. Hence is it made clear to the 
Northumbrian: at neither Odin nor Thor hath any 
controul over the elements, that none of those gods can 
wield the thunderbolts of heaven or make the earth 
reel and crack with earthquakes ; that they are all 
nought. And losing no time the people second the 
efforts of Coifi, nor cease from their glad labour until 
the temple and its surrounding inclosures are all 
levelled with the ground. 

Now Paulinus with his assistant missionaries and 
his exulting neophytes sings litanies and hallelujahs, 
and girds up his loins for the arduous duty of baptizing 
a whole kingdom. The Pagan Temple called ‘ God- 
mundingham’ (the name is preserved to our own day 
by the village of Goodmanham) is in the east of York- 
shire, and not remote from the river Swale ; and as im- 
mersion is required in the rite of baptism by the pri- 
mitive church, and as the converts are so numerous 
and impatient, Paulinus needs nothing less than a river 
for his baptismal font. In one day he baptizes in the 
waters of the Swale twelve thousand converts. He 
then crosses the Humber and goes into that wild 
country of fens, meres, and morasses, which we now 
call Lincolnshire, and converts the wild people, and 
builds a church of stone near to the spot where the 
glorious Cathedral of Lincoln now stands. 

Edwin, rising in power and dignity, becomes Bret- 
walda, or King of Kings, and all the states of the Hep- 
tarchy acknowledge his supremacy and submit to his 
awards. Thus are the promises of the nocturnal visit- 
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ant, who found him seated on the cold stone, more 
than fulfilled. But, according to the faith which he 
has adopted, this temporal greatness is as nothing 
compared with eternal happiness, and to see the fulfil- 
ment of that best promise which the stranger has 
made, and which Paulinus has confirmed, Edwin’s 
faith and constancy must be tried, and he must die; 
death being the only portal to eternal life. Penda, 
King of the Mercian Angles, the terrible and bloody 
Penda, who will not be converted even by miracles, 
and who despises Christianity as a religion that ener- 
vates men, and makes them unfit for war, calls to his 
standard all the fanatics of the old Scandinavian faith, 
all the men that prefer plunder and conquest te 
peaceful industry, and al] the Northumbrians who are 
dissatisfied with the changes which the good Edwin 
has introduced among them: and having collected a 
mighty force Penda crosses the Trent and the Hum- 
ber, and bursts into Northumbria threatening to root 
out that whole nation as well as the Christian faith : 
and Penda being joined by the Welsh and by the un- 
converted mountaineers of the north-west coast of the 
island, overthrows the Christian Northumbrians in a 
great battle fought in the year 633 near Heathfield, 
slays King Edwin, and sticks his head upon a lance. 
A portion of the — are massacred in heaps, the 
rest slide back to their ancient idolatry, or purchase 
life by a feigned submission to the will of the savage 
Penda, and to the teaching of his high-priest. No 
refuge from these calamities being left save flight, 
Paulinus, taking with him the widowed Queen Ethel- 
berga and her children, escapes by sea, and gets back 
to Kent and to the Christian court of the queen’s 
brother Eadbald, who receives the party of fugitives 
with every kindness, Paulinus becomes Bishop of 
Rochester, and ends his life in that see. 

But King Edwin’s nephew Oswald—Oswald of the 
“ Bounteous hand,” and a prince of rare promise— 
instead of going southward goes to the far north, and 
crossing rivers, mountains, and the sea, secks and finds 
an asylum among the Culdees, or Christian monks, 
who have peopled Iona, and made of that black and 
barren rock a ceutre of light and civilization. Here 
the fugitive Oswald, young in years, and docile in dis- 
position, is taught lessons of worldly wisdom, and fully 
instructed in the Christian faith as professed and prac- 
tised by the Culdees. Although he runs not the same 
risks, he is cheered, as his uncle Edwin was in the 
days of his early troubles, by bright visions of future 
success and everlasting happiness. When of a manly 
age, he quits Iona with the blessings and prayers of 
these primitive Christian priests, and returns into 
Northumbria to gain a crpwn and re-establish the 
true faith. The army be at first collects.is but small, 
yet with it he defeats the immense forces of his Pagan 
foe close by a little river running into the Tyne, under 
the ancient Roman wall. This Tittle river, called the 
Devil's Burn or the Devil’s Brook, now changes its 
name into Heavenford, and the field is called Heaven- 
field.* The Pagans had boasted that they were in- 
vincible; but Oswald had brought with him from 
Iona a holy cross—this cross had been his only stand- 
ard, and to it he looked for victory over his countless 
foes, who most vainly invoked Odin and Thor. 

After this great victory the throne of Oswald is 
established in peace, the more savage of the Pagans 
are driven out, and the true faith is re-established 
throughout Northumbria. To instruct his people, 
Oswald now sends to his own instructors, and his hosts 


and protectors, the Culdees of Iona, entreating them to | 


send him some members of their devout and learned 

community. The monks listen to the call, and a ship’ 
* The spot is sapposed to be near Dilston in Northumber 

ao ancient seat of the Earls of Derwentwater, ate 
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sails away from Jona with a godly freight, while the 
Culdees stand on the bleak shore of the isle, and, with 
uplifted hands, implore the blessing of Heaven upon 
this endeavour to spread the Gospel. But Father Cor- 
man, the chosen missionary, is alarmed at the ferocity 
of the Pagans that dwell in the mountains which bor- 
der on Northumbria, and he soon returns quite dis- 
heartened to Iona, where he gives to his brethren a 
most sad account of his mission. A chapter of the 
order is assembled forthwith, and the unsuccessful 
missionary excuses his failure by dwelling upon the 
barbarous disposition and gross intellect of the North- 
umbrians. He is interrupted by a reproachful voice 
which says—“ Brother, you seem to have forgotten the 
apostolic injunction, that little children ought to be 
fed with milk, that they may afterwards be fitted for 
stronger food!” All eyes are turned upon the speaker, 
who is Aidan, a monk of the order, of singular zeal and 
meekness, and of great piety and learning; and he, 
being willing to brave every danger, is immediately 
appointed to the mission. Again the bark sails from 
Iona with prayers and blessings; and Aidan soon 
reaches the court of King Oswald, and commences his 
holy task of instructing the people. Success attends 
his labours, and, until he learns their language, the 
king himself interprets his discourses to the Northum- 
brians. Other Culdees come to co-operate with Aidan, 
who soon founds a monastery upon the bleak island of 
Lindisfarne, which has many points of resemblance 
with his beloved Iona, and which is somewhat safer 
from intrusion and from pagan violence than any spot 
he could choose on the mainland. From this time 
Lindisfarne obtains and merits the name of the Holy, 
or “ Holy Island,” which it now retains after the lapse 
of twelve hundred years. The community established 
by Aidan flourishes on this English Iona, and dispenses 
its spiritual benefits over all the rough country of the 
neeth for two centuries, wher4t is rooted out, and the 
island wasted by sword and fire by the heathenish 
Danes. But the bright light cannot be extinguished, 
and in the course of a few years the monastery and the 
church and the schools of Holy Island rise from their 
ashes more stately than before :—and not a 


+ «+ « « » Vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland, 


but strikes its flag or lowers its sail in honour of the 
holy place. : 
But before King Oswald and the good monk Aidan 
go to receive in a better world the reward of their 
Jabours and trials in this, great progress is made in the 
work of conversion. King Oswald, seeing the happy 
effects produced upon his own people, who renounce 
their ferotious habits, is nfJst anxious to extend the 
blessings of Christianity throughout the Heptarchy 
and over every part of the island. He repairs to the 
court of Wessex to ask in marriage the daughter of 
King Kineglis or Cynegils, and he prevails not only 
upon his bride, but also upon the king her father to 
receive baptism. The faith being thus introduced into 
Wessex, Berinus, a missionary, comes hither from 
Rome, and preaches and teaches and converts all these 
West Saxons, and establishes a see and becomes the 
first Bishop of Dorchester. Yet the meek, pious, and 
charitable Oswald meets with the same fate as his pre- 
decessor King Edwin, being, after only eight years’ 
reign, overthrown and killed in battle by the savage 
and unconvertible Penda, King of Mercia. He is 
succeeded by his brother Oswy, who reigns a good 
many years as a virtuous and religious sovereign, di- 
viding part of the royal authority with Oswin, a nephew 
of King Edwin; but at last he causes that prince to be 
treacherously murdered, and this foul and un-Chris- 
tian deed causes so much grief to the good old Aidan 
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that he dies within twelve days after its perpetration, 
leaving an enduring reputation behind him for his 
charity, meekness, and labour in the Gospel. The 
grateful Church of Rome canonizes both Aidan and 
his friend, pupil, and interpreter, King Oswald. To 
expiate the foul murther, Oswy builds a monastery, 
wherein prayers are daily offered up for the souls of 
both princes, the slain and the slayer. 

Peada, the son of that terrible foe to Christianity, 
King Penda, while his father is yet alive, seeks the 
hand of Alchfleda the daughter of the Northumbrian 
King Oswy. As this Christian princess will not marry 
a pagan, Peada abjures his idols and is baptized ; and, 
together with his bride, he carries with him into Mer- 
cia four Christian missionaries, whose labours are so 
efficacious, and whose lives are so pure and holy, that 
even the rugged heart of old Penda is touched and 
softened. Seeing that much immediate temporal good 
results from the conversion, and that the converted 
become far more vurderly and industrious than the 
pagan part of his subjects, Penda, though himself still 
clinging to the worship of Odin, allows the missionaries 
to continue their good work. He prohibited none in 
his kingdom to hear or believe the Gospel; but he 
hated and despised those who professing to believe, 
attested not their faith by good works, or whose prac- 
tice in daily life was at variance with their creed. 

Miracles upon earth, and signs and omens in the 
heavens, are not wanting in these early chapters of the 
‘History of Religion in England;’ but they are told 
briefly and in the most evident good faith, and most of 
them may be traced to some of the great phenomena of 
nature. Thus the process of conversion is facilitated 
by the appearance of a fiery pillar which shows itself 
in the heavens between night and morning for the 
space of three months—the same pillar of fire being a 
comet. 

The last state of the Heptarchy that quits the wor- 
ship of Odin is the smal] kingdom of the South Saxons 
or Sussex; but at the close of the seventh century 
Wilfrid, Bishop of York—that famous builder of 
churches—with the help of other spiritual labourers, 
planted the Gospel here also, having first obtained 
great favour and influence with the people of all that 
coast by teaching them how to make nets and how to 
carry on their fishing in a safer and more profitable 
manner than that to which they had been accustomed, 
And thus was it with all these uncivilized commu- 
nities ; they all received temporal as well as spiritual 
advantages from more enlightened missionaries, some 
of whom were natives of far more civilized coun- 
tries, and not a few of whom, though native English 
or Scots, had travelled in foreign Jands in which the 
irruptions of the barbarians had never wholly destroyed 
the arts and civilization of the ancient Romans. These 
primitive missionartes practised as well as taught the 
arts of building, weaving, agriculture, draining, &c., 
and the proper mode of tending flocks and herds. 
Wherever they fixed their seat permanently-the face 
of the country was changed; woods were cleared, 
morasses were drained, rivers were embanked, and 
roads were cut, The first to begin the arduous task of 
draining the vast fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Huntingdonshire were some of our first mission- 
aries, or some of -the very first of our bishops and 
abbots, who were allowed to take possession of great 
tracts of country which were despised by the men of 
the sword, and which seemed worthless and incapable 
of being converted into productive and pleasant abid- 
ing-places. What the Romans had scarcely attempted 
in their plenitude of power was undertaken by t 
poor religious men, and was prosecuted steadily, and 
to an extent and with a degree of success altogether 
astonishing for that barbarous age. If we strip the 
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lives and deeds of Saint Guthlacus, Saint Chad, and 
other worthies of our earliest church, of the legends 
and hyperboles which were written about them several 
centuries after they had ceased to live, we shall find 
that they were great drainers and cultivators of land ; 
that they turned their own information and ingenuity, 
and the industry of a scanty population, into the most 
useful channels ; that they reclaimed land by cutting 
canals, and giving the floods from the uplands a free 
course into the beds of rivers and to the ocean; that 
they turned into firm land, and an air full of 
pestiferous exhalations, noisome to the sense and de- 
structive of the health of man, into a com tively 
sweet and wholesome atmosphere ; that the fiends, 

Oblins, and sprites, and the blue, hellish lights they 

rove away, were but the mephitic gases which rise 
from stagnant waters and among thick underwood ; 
and, in short, that Guthlacus and his compeers wrought 
real miracles by perfectly natural means, and were t 
first of our illustrious line of civil engineers. In this 
-—" Gathlacus is entitled to.a place in our Val- 
halla. We would see him with his cross planted by 
his side, and with his measuring rod in his hand, su- 

rintending the erie | or the canal-cutting at 

rowland, or the driving of stakes into the moist, 
yielding ground, to get a foundation for the first edi- 
fice erected in this wilderness for the worship of the 
true God, and for the habitation of God’s servants, and 
men fitted alike to teach the savages of the wilderness 
how to improve this world which passes away, and how 
to prepare for that which endures for ever. 

e incursions and invasions of the Danes, which 
filled thes Saxon calendar with martyrs, gave our 
churches and monasteries to the flames, and in some 
parts of the island nearly obliterated all traces of the 
Christian worship. Their fanaticism was far fiercer 
than that of the Saxons had ever been, and they 
were further attracted to the religious houses by the 
wealth they contained. The monks did not always 
trust only to their prayers and the intercession 
of their saints: many were the battles they fought 
with the invader in defence of their altars and shrines ; 
and many and very moving are the tales told by the 
ola chroniclers of bishops and abbots who led their 
people to battle, and who fell under the pagan battle- 
axe, or who, being made prisoners, braved all the hor- 
rible tortures the Danes could inflict upon them, and 
faced grim death rather than purchase life and security 
by apostacy. The fierce sea-kings were amazed, and 
at times awed, by this unearthly fortitude ; and occa- 
sionally a martyrdom was followed by a conversion of 
the heathen. 

The episode of Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and saint and martyr, is ful) of picture. 

It is the miserable reign of the Saxon king Ethelred, 
80 properly nicknamed ‘the Unready.’ This pusilla- 
nimous king, and his corrupt and spiritless government, 
think it better to buy off the Danes than to oppose 
them with arms. In this season of baseness and 
cowardice, a priest sets an example of valour and 
military skill, and a quiet town, abounding not in 
soldiers, but in monks, nobly stands a siege. A great 
Danish force comes suddenly before Canterbury and 
summons the place to surrender. “No,” says Arch- 
bishop Alphege; “we will fight for our country and 
our faith! We will defend with our lives the church 
which the blessed Augustin founded, though we be but 
monks!” Low are the walls and weak the gates of 
Canterbury, yet for twenty days does the bold, Eng- 
lish-hearted prelate make the place against the 
ravenous and furious Danes. But, just as the besiegers 
are on the point of retreating .o their ships, some exe- 
crable traitors within the town throw open one of the 
gates by night and call the pagans in. Then follows 
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a carnage of God’s people, and of the men who have 
had the courage to fight for their religion and their 
country. The archbishop is not slain, because the 
Danes hope to extort more money by keeping him 
alive ; but he is seized, reviled, buffeted, loaded with 
chains, and carried out to the Danish camp, from 
which, when his blinding tears allow him, he can see 
his fair church and half of Canterbury in a blaze. 
Soon they carry him on board a filthy ship, but they 
land him again ere long, and bid him purchase 
his liberty and life by paying a great sum of money, 
which he must first wring from the distressed seepls 
of the country. He refuses: they threaten torture and 
death, but he still refuses, again and again. The 
Danes assemble at a drunken banquet, and carouse 
to their false gods, or to the demons of war and 
slaughter, and, when mad with drink, they fall into 
talk about the archbishop and his daring obstinacy. 
“Let him be brought hither, that we may deal with 
him,” says a sea-king; and forthwith Alphege is 
brought in, sinking under the weight of his chains, 
but with a spirit as erect and fearless as ever. 
The pagans quit their drink, and gather round him 
with many menacing gestures, and shouting, “Gold! 
bishop, gold! Give us gold, and get ye gone!” Al- 
phege replies, as before, that he has no gold—’that he 
will give no money to the enemies of his country—the 
enemies of his religion ; and, still] unmoved, he looks 
round that circle of fierce, godless men. At last the 
drunken pagans lose all patience, and, breaking up in 
rage and disorder, and running to a great heap of 
bones, horns, and jaw-bones, the relics of their gross 
feast, they throw these things at him until he falls to 
the ground bleeding and half-dead : and as he thus lies 
help ess, a Danish pirate raises his ponderous battle-axe, 
and finishes his martyrdom by cleaving his skull. 
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